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COMMUNICATION. 


For the New England Farmer. 


TOP-DRESSING MOWING LANDS. 


Mr. Eviror—Sir, In your paper of July 25th, 
I noticed an article from the Cultivator upon 
the subject of pastures, which contains some re- 
marks which judging from my own experience 
I think are incorrect. I allude particularly to the 
writer’s preference of the breaking up system over 
top-dressing as applied to mowing lands. The 
breaking-up system iu relation to pasture lands, 
is probably the best, and perhaps the only method 
by which they can be recruited. A year ago last 
spring, 1 top-dressed a small piece of mowing 
land us an experiment, the result of which has 
fully satisfied me that this is the most expeditious 
as well as the least expensive method of improving 
mowing lands. I will give you the experiment 
more in detail, Upon my farm was a ridge of 
land which had been mowed fora long period (how 
long I do not know as I had but recently come 
into the possession of it), but it had become quite 
bound out as it is sometimes termed. ‘The grass 
was quite light, and thin, yielding the summer 
previous, at the rate of about one ton per acre, 
In the spring of 1833, afier the grass had got 
something of a start [ spread upon three-fourths 
of an acre ofthis land, ten cart loads of stable 
manure of an excellent quality. The grass soon 
concealed the manure, forming a shade for it, 
and thus keeping it moist. 

I obtained from this piece of land last summer 
about two tons of hay, and tliis season at one mow- 
ing three tons, making an increase of four fold in 
consequence of the top-dressing. The grass this 
season was about haif clover, and the other half 
timothy, grew very high and thick, being as 
heavy a burden as I have ever seen upon any new- 
ly laid down land. I have no doubt but that land 
may be profitably kept in grass for any length of 
time, by top-dressing as often as once in five or 
six years. 

The reason why the same course may not be pur- 
sued with pastures with the same success, is this: 
The grass being constantly fed close, leaves the 
manure expos to the influence of the sun and 
wind, the inevitable consequence of which is, the 
manure becomes dry and hard, and loses most 
of its fertilizing qualities. Perhaps some kinds of 
manure, such as gypsum or ashes, might be used 
upon dry pastures to advantage. 

I am daily becoming more and more convinced 
of the value of manure upon our farms. We can- 
not attach too much importance to it. Like the 
vital principle in the human system, it diffuses 
life and energy through our otherwise barren and 


uaproductive soils, imparting value and richness | 


to poverty and sterility, converting the barren 
Waste into a fruitful field. 


The old motto is never more true than when | 


applied to agriculture ; 
worth doimg well,” 
well done, aud by no class of men is this motto 
mere neglected 


“what is worth doing is 
Call that only done which is 
than by our Let it be 
Observed however, that the exceptions to this re 


farmers 


math are becoming somewhat numerous 
Herein tay be lieeowerecdd the grand secret, why 


upon the same farm one wan will prosper, live 
| well, and become independent; while another 
| will toil hard, live miserably, and daily sink lower 





in poverty and wretchedness. 
Your ob’t servant, 
CALEDONIA, 





From the Farmer's Register. 
AS FOOD FOR HORSES, 
A rrienp, in whom I have every confidence, 
whe is a geutleman of scientific acquiremeuts, and 


RYE IN THE GRAIN 


a practical agriculturist, bas just given me the fol- 
lowing information, relative to herses’ feed. 

Wiiile travelling recently on one of the public 
roads, he feil in company with a farmer, from one 
of the northern couuties of Virginia, and in the 
course Of conversation the subject of feeding horses 
was mentioned; wien the farmer observed, that 
jfor four years past he had pursued a new plan, 
| greatly io his advantage, as well as to that of his 
The new plau was that of feeding rye, in 
He said, that after 
four years experience, he bad become perfectly 
| satisficd that less rye produced a better eflect than 
| if it were chopped or ground. After much difli- 
eulty, he bad prevailed on some of his neighbors 
to try it; and thus, gradually, all the horse owners 
in his neighborliced had become converts, and 
now all fed rye in the grain; all agreeing that a 
large proportion of grain was saved by it, besides 
a marked difference in the condition of the horses 
for the better. Le said, he could net give the 
‘why and because ;” it was different trom the 
ubiversal prescription of science, and the almost 
universal praciice of intelligent husbandmen ; but 
that the fact was before him, and challenged his 
belief in such a way, that to have continued in- 
credulous, would have been to shut his eyes 
against the most palpable demonstration. The 
best of this is, that an experiment is easily made, 
and, even if successful, cannot result in material 
But should it prove to be true, that rye in 
the grain is better, or even as good as when 
ground, a considerable saving would result to the 
farmer, in avoiding the trouble and expense of go- 
ing to mill. The farmer stated, that he had ob- 
served grains of rye passed off in the dung, but 
that they seemed to have left their substance in 
the body of the horse. In this he is doubtless 
mistaken ; but may not the modus operandi of this 
new diet be explained thus: ‘The grain that es- 
‘apes crushing by the teeth prevents the mass in 
the stomach from concreting into lumps, and thus 
permits the free action of the juices of the stomach 
upon the whole. Persons afflicted with dyspepsia 
swallow white mustard seed, with great advantage ; 
| bat I believe it is not pretended that the mustard- 
seed has any other action than a mechanical one 
—that of keeping the contents of the stomach from 
forming a dense mass; keeping the food light and 
penetrable by the gastric juices, &c, 





horses, 





the grain, without grinding, 





| 
| 


loss. 





The anecdote was given to me in so earnest a 
manner, and by so respectable a gentleman, that | 
thought, as | was about writing to you, | would 
give it to you for insertion in the Parmers’ Regis- 

| ter 
Very reapectfully, 
Gipeow BB, Serre 


From the Cultivator. 
RIBBON GRASS. 

Tue ribbon grass of our gardens, (Phalarts 
Americana) is likely to become of great value in 
our husbandry: it has been found to be better 
adapted to wet boggy grounds than any other spe- 
cies of grass ; to propagate rapidly either by its 
seeds, or by its roots ; to yield a' very large prod- 
uct in hay or pasture, and to be well adapted to 
farm stock. The firstsuggestion of this fact came 
to usin a letter from Asepneco Ropryson of 
Portsmouth, N. H. who says the discovery was ac- 
cidental. 

«© A neighbor, he says, wishing to get rid of 
some of the roots which encumbered his garden, 
threw thei into a bog, where they took root and 
spread overa large space of ground, excluding 
every other plant. The water flows through the 
roots at all seasons. The turf has become so 
solid as to bear a cartand oxen. I walked through 
this grass when in bloom, and never beheld a more 
handsome and luxuriant growth. It stood per- 
fectly erect, full of large leaves, even, and from 
four to five feet high. It will produce two good 
crops in a season, and springs up immediately 
after the seythe, It produces excellent food ; cat- 
tle feed it close and appear to be more fond of it 
when made into hay than any other grass. I have 
spoken for one-half of the roots of the pateh, and 
have ground in my meadow into which I intend 
to transplant them at about the distance of corn- 
hills.” 

Ou a recent visit from the Hon, E. Gooprica 
of Hartford, we were happy to receive from that 
gentleman a confirmation of the goed opinion of 
the phalaris which had been induced by Mr. Rob- 
inson’s letter. It has been found as beneficial in 
Connecticut as in New Hampshire. Not recol- 
lecting the particulars narrated, we would beg of 
Mr. Goodrich when he sees this, to forward them 
to us, in order that we may furnish them correct- 
ly. The subject merits further attention ; and if 
our anticipations are not irrationally founded, the 
Phalaris Americana will yet become the gama 
grass of the north. It is truly perennial, spreads 
rapidly, and may be inoculated in the manner 


suggested by Mr. Robinson, especially in a_ soil 
saturated with water, with great facility and at tri- 


fling expense. 





UNDERGROUND TURNIP. 


Tue seed of this turnip, (says the Baltimore 
Farmer,) has been sent us for sale by a judicious 
and careful agriculturist of Maryland, who des- 
cribes it as follows. We have no other know!- 
edge of this article. 

“The underground turnip, the seed of which 
is offered for sale, has the property of resisting 
frost ; the bulb will remain nearly invisible, and if 
sown on a level, or dipping to the south, the crop 
will be in good preservation when winter is pass- 





ed. This turnip is recommended to persons with 
| large stocks, as it has all the good qualities of tur- 
| pips generally, and besides has the exclusive prop- 
erty of resisting frost. 1t is advisable that the experi- 

ment be made by farmers generally, if even limi- 
\\ea to a bed in the garden. It is best to be sown 





jin dritle on the level—that is, to bot reise the 
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drills above the surface—the plants to be about 
8 inches apart, the drills two feet ; some persons 
to guard against a winter often changing from 
thaw to frost, throw with the plough a: ridge on 
the north side of the drill, not very high—it proves 
as a conductor for the cold to pass off as the sui 
acts on the turnip, which it does more rapidly 
than the solid mass of earth of the field in which 
the plants are growing. In the spring, the turnips 
will be found sound and fresh. 

Baltimore, 22d of June, 1834. 


From the Baltimore Farmer & Gardener. 
HOGS. ; 

Mackay Breed—In commencing thé business 
of a stock-breeding establishment, it was deter- 
mined to spare neither pains nor expense, within 
the bounds of reason and sound discretion, to 
make the establishment as complete as could be 
done with the limited means at ourcommand. It 
is a decided aphorism in the breeding department, 
that different kinds of stock, and animals of the 
same kind, but possessing different qualities, form- 
ing varieties, are best adapted to different locations, 
and different views of farmers. 

It therefore becomes necessary, in order to an- 
swer all the purposes intended by such an estab- 
lishment as we are desirous of rearing up, to ,pos- 
sess all the best and most approved varieties of 
the several breeds, with which the superior art of 
breeding has lately enriched Europe and our own 
country. 

In the prosecution of this desirable end, we | 
have added to our stock of improved breeds of 
hogs, another superb variety called the Mackay 
Breed. The history of these fine animals is given 
us by the gentleman from whom they were pur- 
chased. He says, ** [ purchased the hogs of Capt. 
John Mackay, of Boston—they are what is called 
the Muckay Breed. The competition for the pre- 
mium on swine, at the Brighton and Concord 
shows, has been of late years chiefly between this 
breed and the Bedfords. Capt. Mackay himself, 
has taken on his breed over two hundred dollars 
at the shows in the last six years. 

‘¢ When Capt. M. followed the sea, he made it 
a rule to purchase pigs, when he saw those of pe- 
culiar good quality, in whatever part of the world 
they might be, and brought them home to his 
farm in Weston, near Boston. After he left the 
sea, he became engaged in rural pursuits, and re- 
solved to see what he could do by crossing his va- 
rious races of swine, which he had collected on his 
farm. By perseverance, directed by good judg- 
ment, he at length obtained what he calls a dis- 
tinct breed, to which the public have affixed his 
name ; and which for aptitude to fatten at any age, 
large size, &c. are perhaps unrivalled. Capt. 
Mackay has now quit breeding swine, having sold 
out his stock. 

“¢ The specific characteristics of this breed are, 
head short and small, chest very broad, back tol- 
erably broad, rather falling below, then rising 
above a straight line, gammons large, legs very 
short and tolerably small, constitutions not so 
hardy as the Bedford, but disposition more easy 
and peaceable.” 














BAIT FOR RATS. 

One of. our subscribers informs us, and his ve- 
racity is unquestionable, that he was advised in 
baiting a wire trap to catch rats, to mix a paste of 
eorn-meal and raw eggs; he did so, and the first 








night he caught 7, the second night the trap contain- 
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ed 14—from half grown to full grown ones. ‘To 
use his own words the trap not being very large, 
“they were literally piled on one another for 
want of room.” Rats are the most destructive, 
troublesome and disagreeable vermin that can in- 
fest our premises, and any thing is of importance 
that will assist us in getting rid of them.—Ohio 
Farmer. 





: From the New York Farmer. 
MANUAL LABOR COLLEGES. 


A corResPonpEnNT of the New York Observer 
thus speaks of these institutions in Alabama : 

The University of Alabama has about 80 stu- 
dents at present. It is established as you know 
at Tuscaloosa. The Rev. Dr. Alva Woods is 
President. This institution has great resources 
as it regards funds, having realized already more 
than $200,000 from the two townships of land 
granted to it by Congress. 

The Methodist College, at La Grange, in the 
north-western part of the State, is said to be ina 
flourishing condition. It has more than one hun- 
dred students in all its departments. 

I understand that the Baptists intend to establish 
a College upon the manual labor plan. 

The Presbyterians have recently obtained a 
charter for a College upon the manual labor plan, 
to be located near to Marion, and to be under the 
entire control of the South Alabama Presbytery. 
It is believed that manual labor by the students, 
can be rendered exceedingly profitable in this 
State, by the raising of cotton. This is an inter- 
esting experiment, and if successful, it will lead to 
important results. 





WATER. 


Wuenre water can be carried over lands, with- 
out too great an expense, it should always be at- 
tended to, as great crops of hay may be had from 
such grounds. The means of watering the ground 
or of taking it off, should be completely under con- 
trol ; for, if too much be suffered to run on, it may 
do more hurt than good. Chalybeate waters, and 
such as are impregnated with mineral acids should 
be avoided. That which has a rich sediment is 
best. The quantity should be proportioned to the 
nature of the soil; as sandy grounds require more, 
and stiff soils Jess. The channels should be so 
made as to carry the water to every part, except 
where the ground is naturally wet. The main 
channel shouid just have descent enough to cause 
the water to run; and the lateral branches should 
be run in such directions as that the descent be 
very ‘moderate, and at the same time convey the 
water to every part of the ground. Sometimes it 
is necessary to carry off the surplus water by other 
channels, where the ground has little hollows run- 
ning through it. 

When the weather is hot, the water should be 
taken off the ground. The night, and days which 
are cool and cloudy, are the best times for apply- 
ing it. 

In the spring, it should not be applied till the 
ground is somewhat dry ; and*after the grass be- 
gins to start let the quantity be diminished, and 
let it also be stopped during rainy wéather. When 
the grass is pretty well grown, no water should 
be. applied, except in cases of drought. After 
taking off the second crop, the water may be 
thrown on more plentifully ; but it must be taken 
off sometime before the winter-frost commences. 

With regard to watering of plants, all that is 
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necessary to be said is, that cold water, as drawn 
from wells, should never be applied to them. The 
water should be exposed to the sun for such time 
as will render it as warm as rain-water; and the 
quantity applied at once should never be very 
great ; but rather like the application of a gentle 
rain.— Farm, Assist. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
VINEGAR. 

WE think our correspondent who makes an in- 
quiry in relation to making Vinegar, will find some 
hints in the following article from Willich’s Do- 
mestic Encyclopedia, which will be of use to him: 

The principal requisites to form good vinegar, 
according to Parmentier, (Cours D’Agric. tom. x.) 
are, 1. Contact with the air; 2. A temperature not 
exceeding 20 deg. of Reaumur (77 of Fahrenheit) ; 
3. The addition of some extraneous vegetable mat- 
ter to promote the acetous fermentation ; and 4, 
The presence of alcohol. Vinegar can be made 
from cider, from the juice of currants, fram sugar 
and water with a little whiskey: a cask that has 
been used to keep vinegar in, is the best cask to 
make itin. If cider is too weak, add half a pound 
of sugar and half a gill of whiskey to each gallon, 
and set the cask in the sun, covering the bung- 
hole slightly to admit the air, and exclude the dust. 

Vinegar, however, is best made thus: to a quar- 
ter cask of good cider, add 4 lbs. of white Havana 
sugar, and half a Jb. of argol or rough tartar in 
fine powder: it will be better for the addition of 
some lees of wine; expose it to a heat not less 
than 75 deg. nor more than 80 deg. with the bung 
out. Twice or thrice a day, draw off a pail full, 
and after it has stood exposed to the air, a quarter 
of an hour, return it into the bunghole by a funnel. 

The method of imitating wine vinegar in the 
English manufactories is as follows, as I have re- 
peatedly seen. Ina long room, quarter casks of 
cider placed upright, side by side, raised above 
the floor about twenty inches occupy all sides of 
the room, which by means of stoves is kept ata 
temperature of about 80 deg. of Fahrenheit. The 
top of the cask is bored full of holes: on each 
cask is placed a tub holding about half a bushel or 
more of Malaga raisins. 

The sole occupation of the man who attends the 
room, is to go round incessantly, and draw a pail- 
ful from the bottom, and pour it upon Malaga 
raisins; the cider percolates through the raisins, 
and runs into the cask by means of the holes in 
the tup: This gives the wine flavor and body. 
The operation takes about a fortnight according to 
the strength of the cider; when this is weak, su- 
gar and powdered tartar are put in. The tartar 
certainly adds to the strength of the acid, and also 
to the vinous taste, but the acid of tartar is by no 
means so wholesome as the acid of vinegar. ‘Tar- 
tar can be discovered by means of sugar of lead: 
the tartrite of lead precipitates ; the acetite of lead 
is soluble. 


To restore tainted Beef. ‘+ 1 observed it tainted, 
and so much so as to smell quite offensive. The 
beef being very fat and fine, I was loth to throw it 
away. I made the following experiment: I pro- 
cured a half bushel of charcoal, and after taking 
out the beef and throwing away the offense 
pickle, I re-packed it in a barrel, laying the pieces 
of charcoal between the pieces ; and making a new 
pickle, adding a little saltpetre. I covered the 
beef, and in about six days found it as sweet and 
good as when it was first put up.”——Southern Age 
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ITEMS OF ECONOMY. 


Catching Moles in the Neck of a Broken Bottle.— 
Take two common beer bottle necks, set them in 
the burrow with their wide ends outermost, facing 
the hole both ways; make them firin with a cou- 
ple of sticks to each, crossing each other over the 
bottle necks, close to their widest ends; exclude 
light and air by a piece of turt or the like, and the 
trap is set. The mole, coming to the botile-neck, 
finds the way plain, and squeezes herself in. She 
would get through, were she able to hold her hind 
feet on the glass to push her head and fore legs 
through ; but hee she fails, and is generally found 
squeezed in so hard that a stick is wanted to force 
her out. 
not invented, by a furmer in Banffshire, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century; and it is 
likely that, though it might then have been gener- 
ally known there, it has since been lost sight of in 
the adoption of less simple though more portable 
suares. By this means the poorest cottager might 
ensvare this unwelcome guest in his garden, whilst 
he might not be able to spare either his pence to 
buy, or his time toanake, any other trap.—Adoles- 
centulus. 


Jelly from Apples. Dr. Thatcher in his Ameri- 
ean Orchardist, gives the following : 

{t is not known perhaps so generally as it ought 
to be, that apples make an excellent jelly. The 
process is as follows: Th y are pared, quartered, 
and the core completely removed, and put into a 
pot without water, closely covered, and put in an 
oven or over a fire. When pretty ‘well stewed, the 
juice is to be squeezed out through a cloth, to 
which a little white of an egg is added, and then 
the sugar. Skim it previous to boiling ; ; then re- 
duce it to a proper consistency, and an excellent 
jelly will be the product. 

[From the New York Farmer.] 

Sowing Grass Seeds. The latter part of this 
month, those who design to sow for permanent 
sowing and pasture, should begin to make prepar- 
ations for sowing. A mixture of some ten or 
twelve different kinds of the most approved per- 
eunial grasses should be obtaived. 

Shade in Pasture Lots.. Horses, cattle, and 
sheep, require shade in their pasture. Without it 
they do not thrive as well, nor are they as con- 
tented. If the owner does not wish trees in the 
tillable part of his lot, he should set out a clump 
in a corner where two or more lots join. 

Water on Meadows. Soon afier mowing, water 
should be turned on the meadows. 

Water for Stock. Cattle and horses, and also 
sheep, are not unfrequently made unruly by being 
kept in the field all day, and even a longer time, 
without drink. When practicable, they should be 
Watered at noon, as well as in the morning and at 
evening. 

Salt for Live Stock. 'Those who neglect to give 
to their sows, horses, sheep, and swine, salt at this 
season of the year, are not only sacrificing their 
owe interest, but acting with much inhumanity to- 
wards their useful beasts. 

Stubble Ground. Those fields from whieh grain 
has been gathered, aud which have not been laid 
down to grass, should be immediately harrowed or 
Rloughed. The grain will- come up so as to be 
ploughed in, or serve as pasture. . 

Hogs. This i is the month to begin to forward 
theyhogs in flesh on cheap food—clover, apples, or 
titickened swill, with a sufficiency of salt. If they 


This mode of snaring was practised, if 





are kept in pen, the cart or wagon should seldom 
return from the fields or woods, without some raw 
material for the hogs to manufacture into manure. 
Potato Vines. At this season of the year potato 
vines are often thrown into the cow yard, where 
there is standing water. This when drank by the 
cows has been known to poison and kiil them. 


Potato Hoe, or Digger. ‘This is an instrument 
with three wide tines for digging potatoes. It 
materially expedites the work, and injures the po- 
tatoes less. 

Hoeing Turnips. This crop should, in almost 
all cases, be sown in drills. The ease with which 
they are hoed, and thinned to a proper distance, |} ———— 
together with the greater certainty of a crop, ren- 
ders this method of sowing decidedly preferable. 
Even when sowed broadcast, they should in most 
cases receive one or more hoeings. A small hoe 
of three or four inches in length, or one tapering 
nearly to a point, if faithfully used, will add very 
much to the quantity of the crop. The earth 
should not be heaped up. 


[From the Cultivator.] 

To have good Yeast in Summer, is a desirable 
object with every housewife. She may have such 
by the following simple process. 

Boil a single handful of hops (which every far- 
mer can and ought to raise, to the extent of house- 
hold wants,) in two or three quarts of water— 
strain and thicken the liquor when hot, with rye 
flour: then add two or three swnall yeast or turn- 
pike cakes, to set the mass. If this is done at eve- 
ning, it will be fit for use early next morning. 
Reserve a pint of this yeast, which thicken with 
Indian meal, make into small cakes, the size of 
crackers, and dry them in the shade for future 
use. In this way the yeast is always fresh and 
active. Yeast cakes kept a long time, are apt to 
become rancid and lose their virtue. The fresher 
the cakes, the better the yeast. 

Junket—is a term applied to a dish which every 
farmer’s wife can readily make, and which con- 
stitutes an excellent light food for all classes dur- 
ing the heat of summer. It is merely milk cur- 
died by the addition ofa little rennet half an hour 
before dinner, and seasoned to the taste. First 
prepare your rennet for use, by cleaning, salting, 
stretching and drying the skin. When dry cut 
into pieces as big as a dollar, and put them into 
brown sugar. When wanted for use, put one or 
two of the pieces into halfa gill of cold water 
before wanted. Season the milk with sugar, nut- 
meg and wine, if desired, then add the water in 
which the rennet has been soaked, stir the whole 
well, and in fifteen minutes it will be fit for use. 
Milk from 2 to 4 quarts. 

T’o Boil Green Corn. ‘Take it fresh from the 
stock, husk and put it into a kettle or pot of boil- 
ing water, and cover it avell with the inner husks. 
Green corn soon grows vapid after it is picked and 
busked ; the husks in the kettle preserve its fine 
fresh fiavor. 

Fo make a Minute Pudding.—Stir flour into 
boiling milk, to the consistence of a thin hasty 
pudding, and in fifteen or twenty minutes it will 
be fit for the table. Serve with sauce to suit the 
taste. 

To make Currant Jelly. Take the juice of red 
currants and white sugar, equal quantities in 
weight. Stir it gently and smoothly for three 
hours, put it into glasses, and in three days it will 
concrete into a firm jelly. 


FAIR. 

A GRAND projeet is said to be in contemplation 
in France, in the nature of a general fair, or exhi- 
bition of the productions of all the countries of 
Europe, on a magnificent scale. Itis proposed to: 
be held in Paris, in 1836, in a large range of build- 
ings provided by the French Government. The 
expense is estimated at about 600,000 francs. 
The occasion is expected to bring together the 
finest productions of taste, art, and manufac- 
ture, from al! parts of the continent, and serve to de- 
termine the contested question of superiority in skill. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, Jugust 16, 1834. 

Mr. J. W. Russex1i, Mount Auburn Cemetery— 
fine large Bouquets. 

Mr. Tuo. Mason, Charlestown Vineyard—Car- 
nations, Dracocepbalum speciosum, Dahlias, Rud-_ 
beckia purpurea, Bignonia radicans, Phlox subula- 
ta, do. purpurea, Bignonia grandiflora, Eupatorium 
odoratum, Verbascum Delphiniums Callistema mul- 
tiplex, Ferraria pavonia, Roses, &c. 

Messrs. Hovey—Hermemania fumarifolia, Ado- 
nis estivalis, Malope-grandiflora, Nigella damasce- 
na, Gillea capitata, Delphinium consolida fi. pl. 
Georgina var. King of the whites, 

Mr. S. Watker, Roxbury—Dahlias (or Georgi- 
nas), Mountain of snow, Henri VIII., Matilda, 
Romulus, Heroine, Jefferson, Phlox, &c. &c. 

Mr, Wm. Kenrick, Newton—Dahlias, Chinese 
Roses, Althea frutex several varieties, Helianthus, 
Bignonias, Snowberry, Rudbeckia, Lychnis, Lilies, 
&e. &e. 

Messrs. Winsn1pes—the beautiful China Rose 
microphylla, and other specimens, 

Also was presented by J. E. Teschemacher, Esq. 
of Dorchester—Salpiglossis seedling varieties. 

By order of the Committee, 
Jona. Winsuip, Chairman, 




















FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

Peaches. Belle de Vitry and Royal Kensington, 
from plants in pots two years from the buds bear- 
ing 12 to 20 each, from Messrs. Hoveys, Cam- 
bridgeport. 

Apricots. Peach Apricots, from Mr. LurHer 
Parks, Boston. 

Early Breda, from Mr. Tuo. Mason, Charles- 
town. 

Plums. A seedling Plum, first fruit raised by 
Mr. Wa. Crop, Salem, by Mr. R. Manntne, Salem. 
Bollman, from Mr. Tuo. Mason, Charlestown, 

Pears. Early Catherine or Roussellet Hatif, 
and.Green Chissel or Madeleine, of Cox, from 
Joun Prince, Esq. Roxbury. 

Roussellet Hatif, as above, from Quince stocks, 
from R. Mannine, Salem. 

A variety unknown, from S. Downer, Dorches- 
ter. 

Apples. 
lem. 

River Apple and Williams’ Favorite, from 8. 
Downer, Dorchester. 

Curtis’s Early Striped, Early Harvest, and Early 
Bough, from E. M. Ricaarps, Dedham. 

All the fruits were considered excellent. 

A fine specimen of Water Cress raised from 
seed from the banks of the Iris, by Samu. emer: 
Dorchester. 

For the Committee, 


Red Astracan, from R. Mannine, Sa- 


B. V. Fassem, 
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From the New York Farmer. 
THE DAIRY FARM OF MR. DA- 
VID S. MILLS. 

On the 5th of May we crossed the Williamsburgh 
ferry, and after a walk of five miles on the turn- 
pike road to Jamaica, reached the residence of Mr. 
Mills. The appearance of the country along this 
road has been improved within three or four years 
by an increased attention to the cultivation of the 
land. There is, however, ample room for further 
improvements, both in tillage and in all those or- 
naments of a rural residence that indicate comfort, 
taste and enjoyment at sweet home. Aimong the 
eljects of garden culture are seen fields of peas 
and raspberries, planted in rows. The former 
were four to eight inches high. We saw one far- 
mer harrowing a field of sward ground, the sod of 
which had been broken by cross ploughing. The 
ground was yery moist, and it seemed as though 
he might harrow until July before he could kill 
the grass. Had he carefully turned his furrows in 
the first place, used a roller and then harrowed 
lengthwise with his furrows, he would have saved 
labor, and added to the fertility of the land. 

Mr. Mills’ farm consists, including 30 acres of 
salt meadow land, of 200 acres. ‘ He bought it last 
summer for $8000, and commenced operations on 
it last September. It had been much neglected 
for years past, and a great part of it allowed to be 
overgrown with moss, wild grass and cedar brush. 
In six months from this time, afier spending four 
or five thousand dollars in improvements, twenty 
thousand dollars would not probably buy it. 
Since September last, Mr. Mills has put on up- 
wards of two thousand loads of manure, obtained 
from the city. These loads nearly equal those of 
two horse team among farmers. 

The first object that struck our attention on ap- 
proaching tis farm, is a large stone building for 
stabling cows. It is 154 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
20 high to the eaves of the roof, and the wall 2 
feet thick. The stone of which it was built was 
obtained from the fields of the farm. There are 
two rows of stalls for the cows, between which is 
an open space paved with stone, ten feet wide, 
into which opens a door of equal width at each 
end of the building. In the centre of the sides of 
the building is a similar passage way, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the milk. The long passage 
is for the convenience of preparing their food. 
Each stall is nearly three feet wide, and the whole 
building will accommodate 100 cows. There are 
12 windows on each side, for the purpose of light, 
air, and throwing out manure. Along the whole 
length of each side of the building, four feet high, 
is to be a receptacle for the manure, made tight 
with thick plank, and sufficiently wide, ten feet 
to back in a cart. ‘The cows stand on plank and 
pavement of stone. A space of about two feet 
wide runs the length of each row of stalls, paved 
with small stone, on which the cows place their 


VISIT TO 


fore feet. From this space the flooring of plank 
> 
has a gradual slope to carry off the urine. A rais- 


ed walk of planking about three inches high and 
two and a half feet wide, along the side walls of 
the building, arrests the urine and causes it to run 
out at the ends of the building, where we believe, 
Mr. Mills intends to have a cistern for receiving it. 
"In the loft over the stalls, will be rooms fin- 
ished off for lodging the hands who milk, and 
have charge of the cows; also, bins for the grain, 
and feed, and a mow for the hay. 
Mr. Mills has had much experience in the milk 
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business—having fur many years carried it on in 
the city, He bas acted on the principle that an 
abundance of the best kind of food was the most 
profitable. Accordingly he rejects distillers’ swill, 
and feeds his cows with Indian meal, oil cake, 
ship-stuff and good hay, He mixes two quarts of 
of Indian weal and two of vil cake, with about the 
same quantity of brewer’s grain, or ship-stuff for a 
mess, twice a day; besides this he feeds with hay 
twice a day. Instead of hay in summer, he uses 
green fodder—sows four bushels of oats mixed 
with one of corn to the acre—wiil sow several 
acres of corn and ten or twelve of rye, at the rate 
of three or four bushels per acre. The rye comes 
in first, then the oats, and after the corn, By sow- 
ing each of these at different times, a constant suc- 
cession of green fodder is obtained until late in the 
fall. Mr. M. will undoubtedly give attention to 
perennial grasses, and to succulent crops. In con- 
sequence of thus feeding his cows, they are al- 
ways in a thriving condition. In the fall and win- 
ter with the same course of feeding, they are in 
fine order for the butcher, to whom they are sold 
as soon as they begin to decrease in milk. They 
bring him for beef, from 40 to $55, averaging $45 
per head. Their places are immediately supplied 
at $25 with calf. 

When milked twice a day, the hours for milk- 
ing are, 2 o’clock in the morning, and 12 at noon, 
The milk when brought from the cows, is carried 
to the. kettles, which are kept standing in large 
tubs of water fresh from the pump, and is poured 
into them through double strainers. Each cow 
will average about ten quarts per day ; some of 
course will give as many astwenty or more. The 
number of cows is 150. The price which Mr. 
M. always obtains is 6 1-4 cents per’quart, 

150 cows, 10 quarts per day, 375 galls. 
These give in 365 days, - 136,875 « 
Price per gallon - - 25 cents 





Amount per year, $34,218.75 

An enterprising and intelligent farmer who sup- 
plies milk to the inhabitants of one of the largest 
towns in Connecticut, recently called on us to di- 
rect him where be could find a milk establishment 
in the vieinity of the citv, from which he could 
learn a few lessons. He said he found by close 
calculation that his cows averaged the year round 
only four quarts per day ; and that his feeding was 
deemed superior to that of farmers generally. He 
visited several establishments, but we believe did 
not obtain much satisfaction. On reading this ar- 
ticle, he will we doubt not, take a journey“of 100 
miles to see what Mr. Mills has done. 

Most of the milk used in this city, is sold at 4 
cents per quart, a.very considerable portion of 
which is water ; but Mr. Mills goes on the princi- 
ple of never allowing a drop of water to be added 
to his milk. Taking info consideration the rich 
and wholesome food of his cows, their healthy and 
cleanly condition, and the consequent pure and 
rich quality of the milk, Mr. Mills is not only de- 
serving of 6 1-4 cents per quart, but of the thanks 
of the community for setting such a worthy exam- 
ple, im furnishing this important article of food. 
We would not imply, however, by these remarks, 
that there are no other milkmen who furnish pure 
milk of the first quality. 

It requires eight men to tend the cows and sell 
the milk. These men every day in summer, milk 


twice and go to the city, and feed the cows twice 








and curry them once. In addition to this labor 





there is that of throwing out the manure, and keep- 
ing the stables clean. The ground food is put in tubs 
and the hay in racks, The practice of cuuting the 
hay is not yet adopted to any extent. 

His Indian meal cost $1,50 per 112 Ibs. and 
his oil cake which is procured from New Jersey 
and New London, at $1,25 per 100 Ibs. 

For fifteen years Mr. M. followed the osnal 
practice of feeding his cows with slops and a li 
tle hay. Sinee 1823 he has pursued his present 
practice, and finds it more profitable, This arises 
principally from the additional quantity and superi- 
or quality of the milk, enabling him to obtain 
good customers and full prices, and from the in- 
creased price of his cows when sold to the buteher. 


The value of the manure made by upwards of 
150 cows is estimated to be worth on the farm 
$1,000 per annum. It is easy to see that all this 
regularly applied, will enable Mr. M. to make his 
farm one of the most productive in this section of 
the country. 

Mr. Mills has a first rate improved short horned 
Durham bull. He intends hereafter to devote 
more attention to rearing his ewn stock. His fa- 
cilities for selecting breeding cows of the desired 
properties are very great—having it in his power 
to test them practically and fully as to their dispo- 
sition to fatten, the quality and quantity of their 
milk, and to other properties that make first rate 
milkers. 

It is our intention to visit this establishment 
again, when the improvements now in progress 
will be further advanced, and when we hope to 
have the pleasure of finding Mr. Mills at home, 
which was not the case on the present visit." This 
last circumstance must be our apology for the im- 
perfection of this hasty notice. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
CANADA THISTLE. 

Your extracts from the correspondents of the 
‘“¢ Cultivator,” of the State of New York respecting 
Canada Thistle are so directly in opposition to my 
experience in Maine for fifty years, that I fear 
some of our farmers may be injured hy trying the 
experiment there named.—They say keep them 
from vegetating for one whole season by plough- 
ing weekly or otherwise, and they will be des- 
troyed ; and this they pretend is the result of ex- 
perience. Sir, ploughing land infested with this- 
tles, only serves to remove the Jocation of their 
roots, or in other words spreads them largely over 
all the land ploughed. Either those correspon- 
dents are egregiously mistaken, or the thistles of 
New York are not like our Canada Thistles, or 
the climate must make a difference. As I would 
use all correspondents with due urbanity, I have 
made these remarks excusing them. And now, 
sir, I am prepared to wholly deny the consequene- 
es, as to our thistles in Maine—premising that 
Canada Thistles are the same in New York and 
Maine—that keeping the tops down or oft for one 
year will not kill them. Iwill state a fact that 
occurred some nine or ten years since. A new 
road was laid out through a pasture in Winthrop, 
in this state, incumbered with Canada Thistles. 
Very soon thereafter the road was made and put 
into the turnpike form, and the thistles in the mid- 
die covered deep with earth. The road has ever 
since been much used as a way for carts and car- 
riages of all kinds, so that no vegetable has, or 
could grow, or could make its appearance in the 
centre of the passage-way. But this year a stone 
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near the middle of said highway, by means of 
much travel had become so far bare and trouble- 
some that it was thought best to dig it up and re- 
move it, The workmen employed in removing 
the stone which was of a considerable size, dis- 
eovered live thistle roots about and under it. 
Now it is certain they could not have vegetated 
for Dor 10 years last past. | consider this a com- 
petent refutation of the New York plan of destroy- 
ing thistles. Besides, ali our farmers, here know 
better, who are at all observing. When our til- 
Inge land is infested with them we, instead of 
earrying them about with the plough, make the 
land rich by sowing it down to oats and peas, or 
eats and plenty of grass seed. When the oats 
have matured we inow them, with the thistles, 
which by that time will become hollow near the 
ground, and their seeds not as yet ripe. Into 
these hollows the dews and rains enter and de- 
scend, and eause the roots to ferment. The next 
season we mow them again with the grass before 
the seeds mature, and they are found hollow as 
before, after which. if any remains they will be 
small, aud cattle will eat them as well as any oth- 
er hay; and thus by the seythe they are destroy- 
ed and no crop lost. 

The New York plan is ploughing once a week, 
or as often as they vegetaté, and this from April 
15 to October 15, 6 months, or 26 ploughings. 
This besides the loss of the year’s crop, at $2 per 
acre, cost of ploughing, will cost $52. I need 
say no more, only to urge our farmers to use the 
scythe atthe right time, in their pastures and 
highways adjoiving their land ; and we need not 
consider them a great evil, for if placed in the 
hog yard they make good manure. I mean such 
as are found in the road, &c. It is idle to talk of 
salt, or any thing but the scythe. In this way 
they are as effectually destroyed, as strawberry 
vines are by the plough. Was it not the latter 
that the New York correspondent took for Cana- 
da thistles ? A REvVOLUTIONER. 


Winthrop, July 4th, 1834. 





From the Northern Farmer. 
GRAFTING AND INOCULATING. 


IT wave the utmost pleasure in acknowledging 
the great favor you conferred on me in sending 
the grass seeds, and consider them to be worth 
$20 ; especially under the circumstances and man- 
ner of receiving them. It was my ardent wish to 
obtain, if possible, one seed of the high famed 
Gama grass, and it has been your pleasure to be- 
stow upon me four seeds; it being the one-half of 
your whole stock, the residue being disposed of in 
the same generous manner. It is true, I put my 
own price upon my own property, but to show 
my correctness, I would not take the estimated 
value, 

I have thonght some suggestions on grafting and 
moculating, might be of benefit; and as the season 
for the operation is at band, I will no longer delay 
them, It is not my intention in this experienced 
age, to attempt to instruct the public, as in a new 
art, especially, the experienced ; but rather to ex- 
hibit some of my modes ia this branch of hus- 
bandry, as improvements. 

Persons intending to graft or inoculate to good 
advamtage this present season, should immediately 
procure their scions, containing their buds and 
grafts, It is well to have for their better preser- 
vation a portion of the larger limbs connected with 








them. If taken off immediately, they must Le 
thrown, when bundled up and labelled, under the 
uorth side of your thick yard, or garden fence, 
where they will be secure, if exposed to the influ- 
ence of the afmosphere ; having an eye in case of 
too warm and dry weather, they are not too much 
exposed. If so, just enter their butt ends under 
the surface of the earth. This method is better 
than covering them up bodily, or keeping them iu 
a cellar. — 

Experience has taught me that there is a great 
advantage in procuring cuttings in this way, over 
the practice of neglecting till too late. 1 shall 
now attempt to show the best method to manage 
a nursery, as to securing good fruit in the most 
economical and speedy manner. ‘To do this, graft- 
ing and inoculating is my text. The nursery is 
supposed to have been judiciously managed, and 
of one year’s growth, from the seed. Of course 
the plants are from one to two feet high, and as 
large as a Dutch quill; some much larger. All of 
this size never will be more fit to bud. There 
should be no delay. These little young trees have 
their peculiarly smooth and pliable bark ; they are 
very thrifty, and consequently, may be budded 
somewhat later, than others of a different charac- 
ter. A nursery in this stage may be most advan- 
tageously budded. If the operation be skilful, 
they will take; and if otherwise, they receive no 
perceptible injury. The advantages of early bud- 
ding are numerous and great.—First, the job con- 
templated is over; you cannot have any uneasi- 
ness about it, from any delays. Your trees are in 
a much better state for coming to perfection ; they 
will thrive much better notwithstanding they are 
cut off from two to four inches from the ground 
the season ; they will far outgrow the others in 
size and height, they also grow more erect and 
free from craggy twigs, a great saving in pruning. 
The improvement in their appearance is admira- 
ble. Picture to yourself trees from the nurseries 
such as I have received, and at full prices, with 
old stocks, half closed over, and budded two to 
three feet from the ground, The contrast is great. 

The disadvantage from suffering nurseries to 
remain till a number of years old, before budded, 
is obvious. The wound necessary for the bud, in 
thick, and old bark, and especially, if the bud does 
take, is of some injury. The cutting off the large 
old stock, leaving the bud alone while the stock is 
closed over—meantime the quantity of roots with- 
out a top in proportion, are great checks, and of 
much injury to the growth of the plant: and must 
ultimately affect the growth and health of the tree. 


I make these remarks from the authority of my 
own experience in inoculating a nursery in its dif- 
ferent stages as above described. 


I shall now attempt to describe my process in 
budding. I was instructed to strike a horizontal 
cut through the bark, with a sharp knife, at a suit- 
able place, on the north side of the stock ; striking 
from this a perpendicular cut about an inch long, 
opening the bark with a knife or some instrument 
for the purpose ; then taking a bud from the scion, 
having care to take off a small portion of wood 
with the bud—then carefully taking away the wood, 
leaving the stem or eye of the bud whole and 
smooth—then thrusting in the bud with a due 
proportion of bark, three-fourths of an inch long, 
and half as wide. The bark of the butt to be 


thrust in free from the bark of the stock, above— 





then closing over the bark of the bud with that of 





the stock, binding it carefully, with elm or bass 
rind or with coarse woollen yarn. This process 
has not yet proved perfect; it has with me often 
failed. I have sought for a more perfect and sure 
process. Accordingly, I have varied, as my judg- 
ment has led me, for a better method. I have 
found that instead of striking a horizontal, it is 
best to ¢ut quite a sloping stroke, splitting down 
from this slope, perpendicularly so.low as to admit 
the bud, taking off in an oval shape, in the same 
careful manner as above described ; having a 
care to preserve a littke wood at the eye of the 
bud as I had in taking it away in the former pro- 
cess. The bud then is to be thrust under the 
raised bark, down so low as to admit the bark of 
the stock to come in its former place, above the 
bud, for half an inch, where it immediately re- 
ceives its usual nourishment ; being bound up with 
coarse woollen yarn, which I prefer to any thing 
else. In winding on the yarn, I am careful to 
draw it gently over the wound, omitting to cover 
the bud till the last, over which I then draw the 
yarn very softly. In this process, every part works 
so natural, and so smooth, if unbound the next 
day it would be difficult to distinguish the bud 
fromm a natural one; and indeed, the bud as well 
as the bark of the stock seems not in the least af- 
fected. In this mode of inoculating, there is no 
such thing as not taking. On the other hand, the 
bark being cut square across, and the bud not be- 
ing sufficiently thrust down, the bark of the stock 
coming to bear on the outer bark of the bud, at 
the top of the slit, there is nothing to support it; 
but it dries and shrinks from its primitive place, 
adwits air, and if the wood is taken out of the 
bud, it all fails together ; especially if the eye of 
the bud is a little rubbed: at any rate, live or die, 
a dangerous wound is inflicted. 


The mode that I would recommend, is a safe 
and fast way of budding ; it all works natural; a 
lad having his hand in, will put in from two to 
four hundred per day. I now proceed to give an 
account of inoculating in the spring of the year, 
This was an experiment, with me, altogether. In 
the season of grafting, I chose a few trees’ that 
were of common size for grafting ; some had two 
good equal branches, one of which 1 grafted, the 
other I inoculated at the same time. I carefully 
eut out the bark of the branch where I chose to 
place a bud, cutting downward, turning my knife 
in and out in such manner as to take off the bark 
in the form usually given in taking off ehe bud ; 
taking at the same time so much of the wood, as 
to compare with the bud from the scion ; and, if 
the first cut failed, I carefully mended my hand, 
until it well suited. Thus the bark being all well 
done, the bud was laid in, inside comparing with 
inside ; of course a space was left on the edge of 
the bark of the stock not covered from its extra 
thickness on the old stock. The buds thus being 
left somewhat sunk in the stock, were then secur- 
ed in the usual way of budding. 


AsepNEGO Rosinson. 


~ 


Portsmouth, 1834. 





Gapes in Chickens. One of our subscribers in- 
forms us, that a drop of the spirits of turpentine, 
put into the mouth of a chicken, from the point of 
a feather or otherwise, will cure the gapes in © 
chickens. Another says, that mixing salé with 
their food will prévent them taking the gapes.— 
Ohio Farmer. 
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FARMER’S WORK. 

Laying down Land to Grass. Youne’s Farm- 
er’s Calendar, under the date of August observes, 
“This is the best season of the whole year for 
laying down land to grass; and no other is admis- 
sible for it on strong, wet or heavy soils... Spring 
sowings with grain may succeed, and do often, but 
that they are hazardous | know from forty years’ 
experience.” 

Loudon says, ‘It is a bad system to mix seeds 
of different plants before sowing, in erder to have 
the fewer casts. It is better to sow each sort sep- 
arately, for the expense of going several times over 
the ground is nothing, compared to the benefit of 
having each sort equally distributed. The seeds 
of grass being very light ought never to be sown 
in a windy day, except by machinery, an equal 
delivery being a point of great consequence.” 

‘The land on which grass seed is intended to 
be sown should be Well ploughed and cleared 
from the roots of noxious weeds. Before the seed 
is sown, the surface of the ground should be made 
level and fine: Otherwise the seeds will be buried 
unequally. When the seed is sown it should be 
gently harrowed in, and the ground rolled with a 
wooden roller, which will make the surface even, 
and prevent the seed’s being blown into patches,”* 

The ‘* Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of 
the State of New York,” vol. ii, p. 30, in giving 
an account of the methods of culture adopted by 
the farmers in Rensselaer county, state that ‘ Far- 
mers differ in opinion in regard to the most suita- 
ble quantity of grass seed. §$.Germond, H. Worth- 
ington, C. Porter, C. R. Coiden, and some others 
say that eight quarts of the mixture of clover and 
timothy seed should be sown on every acre. And 
Col. J. Carpenter sows sixteen quarts on an acre. 
He says when the grass and clover grow very 
thick, it will be more tender feed, and more fine 
lay, and that it will not run out so soon. But J. 
Philips, G. Eddy, and many others, consider four 
quarts as sufficient. 

.“* All agree that the proportions of the mixture 
of the seeds should be governed by the nature of 
the soil. That in a sandy soil three-fourths should 
be clover—in clay loam it should be in equal parts, 
in clay soil but one-fourth clover seed. 

«There should be at least a bushel of plaster 
sown on every acre of clover and grass land of a 
sandy, gravelly or loamy soil. Also, on all upland, 
natural meadows. Two bushels per acre are muchi¥ 
better than one on sandy or gravelly soils.” 

Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitchburgh, Mass. in 
giving an account of a premium crop of spring 
wheat, raised by him in 1822, observes that * the 
quantity of grass seed, used by me is never less 
than twelve pounds of clover, and one peck of 
herd’s grass [timothy] to the acre, Here permit 
me to observe that inuumerable are the instances | 
in this country, where the farmer fails in his grass 
crops by uot allowing seed enough ; and what is 
worse, the little he does give, with a sparing hand 
is suffered to take its chance under that pest of 
agriculture called the bush harrow, which not on- 
ly drags the stanes and other loose matters into 
heaps, but leaves the soil dead and heavy, and 
does not cover the svil deep enough to strive with 
the July droughts eflectually.” 





* Deane’s New England Farmer, 


Barn Yard. Now is the time to furnish the 
raw materials for your manure manufactories, to 
wit, your barn yard or barn cellar, hog pen, 
&c. Dr. Deane observed * after the barn-yard is 
cleaned in the spring, the farmer should em- 
brace the first leisure he has to store it with a varie- 
ty of materials for making manure. For this pur- 
pose he may cart into it swamp mud, clay, brick- 
dust, straw, thatch, fern, weeds, leaves of trees, 
turfs, marsh mud, eel grass,,or even sand and 
loam. If he cannot get all these kinds of rubbish, 
he may take such of them as are most easily ob- 
tained. Any of these substances being mixed with 
the dung and stale of cattle, will become good ma- 
nure. But some regard may be had to the nature 
of the soil on which the manure is to be laid. If 
it be clay, the less clay and the more brick dust 
and sand will be proper. If a sandy soil, clay, 
pond-mud and flats will be better ingredients. 

‘© All the materials above mentioned, and many 
more that might be named, will in one year be- 
come good manure, by being mixed with the ex- 
crements of the cattle, and prevent the waste of 
them. And this is thought by the best writers on 
husbandry, to be the cheapest method a farmer 
can take to manure his land, considering the small 
cost of the materials made into manure.” 

Farmers might make a valuable addition to 
their farm-yard manure, by digging a hole at a 
convenient distance from their kitchen, about 3 or 
4 feet deep, and sufficiently wide to form a com- 
mon receptacle for the various matters originating 
in and about the house ; extending a paved gutter 
from the kitchen to it, to conduct soap-suds, and 
other useless slops into it. When it becomes of- 
fensive, the offensive matter should be covered 
with earth. That which was thrown up in digging 
the hole may be applied as Jong as it lasts. Care 
should be taken to prevent the water from without 
from running into it. The receptacle may be hid 
from sight by planting an evergreen hedge around 
it, leaving an opening at the back for putting in 
and taking out the contents. 





ADVANTAGES OF SHORT STAGES IN DRAW- 
; ING HEAVY LOADS. 

Mr. Stuart Mentearu, of Closeburn, propri- 
etor of one of the richest coalfields in that island, 
both as to quantity and quality, has very success- 
fully employed horse power to the drawing of 
heavy loads, by dividing the road into short 
stages. Before this expedient was resorted to, 
each horse could travel the distance of only eigh+ 
teen miles, and return with a load of twenty-four 
hundred weight thrice a week; that is to say, 
the aggregate of the labor of each horse, amounted 
to three tons twelve hundred weight weekly. But 
by dividing that distance into four stages of four 
and a half miles each, four horses can make three 
trips daily, and draw a load of thirty-three bun- 
dred weight each trip, or uearly five tons daily, 
or.thirty tons weekly. Hence according to this 
method, the aggregate of the labor of each horse 
amounts to above seven tons weekly. Suppose 
sixteen horses are employed, instead of making 
them travel eighteen miles one day, and return 
with a load the following, the more advantageous 
plan is to arrange them in four divisions, and 
make each division travel only four and a half 
miles in succession. Were this distance increas- 
ed to six stages, the load might be proportionably 
increased, with less fatigue to the horses; for it 








will invariably be found, that the most profitable 


mode of applying horses’ labor is, to vary their 
muscular action, and revive its tone, by short and 

frequent intervals of repose.— Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Outrage. On the night of the 8th inst.a mob with 
painted faces, collected near the Ursuline Convent, in 
Charlestown, about 11 o’clock, and after burning tar- 
barrels, entered and set fire to the buildings. The Su- 
perior, Nuns and other inmates, all females, in number 
between 60 and 70 were allowed only time to put on 
clothes sufficient to cover them and make their escape 
by a back passage, before the building was in flames. 
Property to a large amount, and every thing belonging 


-|to the inmates was consumed or otherwise destroyed. 


Four meetings have been held in Boston and Charles- 
town, and measures taken to bring the perpetratois of thie 
base act to justice. 

We have on our table an apple presented us by Mr. 
John Burgess of Bristol, weighing 13 ounces. It was 
raised on the farm of Maj. Hez. Munro, and is the 
largest we ever saw at this season of the year.— Warren 
R. I. paper. 

Fruit. We saw some magnificent gooseberries this 
week, the produce of garden, Windsor. Several 
were of an extraordinary size, one, which we examined 
measured three inches round the middle—.4cadian Re- 
corder. 

A Steamboat has recently been constructed in IJlinois, 
which has made a trip to St. Louis, bearing the name of 
“ PHE COLD WATER ;” named not near so much in allusion 
to the element in which the craft is destined to be used, 
as to the temperate circtmstances which have marked 
her progress from the forest to the wave. All the work 
of constructing, fitting out, manning and navigating her, 
has been done without the aid, or rather the hindrance of 
ardent spirits. We are glad to see so many ardent spir- 
its, sustaining practically the cause of “ the cold water’ 
re-formation. There is a fair prospect that this boat will 
not early “burn out her copper.’—Lexington Intelligen- 
cer. 

The Olden time. Compare the rate of travelling at 
the present time with what it was a little more than a 
century and a quarter ago. 

Extract of a letter from Jonathan Dickinson to Wil- 
liam Smith, dated Philadelphia, 2d month, 1697. “If 
any occasion presents write to me by way of New Eng- 
land. We have the Post goes there—in fourteen days 
we have an answer from Boston, and one every week 
from New York, and one in three weeks frum Maryland, 
and once in a month from Virginia.’”—Boston Mercaniile . 
Journal. 

Bite of a Rattle Snake. Mr. Gaius Briggs, of Castle- 
ton, Vt. while passing through his field a few days since 
received upon his bare ancle a severe bite from a rattle 
snake. He killed the snake and then proceeded home 
in the full belief that he must die. The Vermont States- 
man says :— Dr. Woodward was called as soon as pos- 
sible, and although the case was extremely doubtful, he 
is now in a fair way to recover. Much credit is due to 
Mr. Briggs’ wife, who manifested a presence of mind 
and promptitude of action quite uncommon. It appears 
that on ascertaining the situation of her husband, she ap- 
plied her mouth to the wound, and continued sucking 
it until the arrival of the Doctor, without which not- 
withstanding skilful medical aid, it is supposed he must 
have died. The snake was found which measured 
about four feet, and had three raétles.” 

Let it be remembered that no instance is known of a 
person’s being attacked with cholera, who abstained to- 
tally from alcoholic drink, unless he was previously de- 











bililated by some other disease. We frequently hear it 
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said, that in some places, it attacks indiscriminately, the 
temperate and the intemperate ; but, in those cases, those 
who are called temperate have their systems filled with 
the poison of alcohol by “temperate drinking.” Al- 
cohol is never digested in the stomach, and does not 
therefore, pass off in the natural way of wholesome 
drink or food ; but is taken into the system by absorp- 
tion; passes into the blood, and thus corrupts the cur- 
rent of life. It thence diffuses itself into every part, and 
finally oozes out through the pores of the skin. Thus 
every man who drinks alcohol, whether little or much, is 
constantly surrounded with a vapor of that poison, ex- 
haling from his body, and it is this which renders the 
odor of adrinker so offensive to those who abstain. 
Thus it will be understood why moderate drinking pre- 
pares the system for the attacks of cholera as well as 
drunkenness. Cholerais emphatically an alcoholic dis- 
ease and will continue to afflict the world so long as 
the world continues to afflict itself with that potent poi- 
son.— Southern paper. 

Spontaneous Combustion. The Raleigh (N.C.) Reg- 
ister, mentions an instance of spontaneous combustion 
which recently occurred in that city, and which might 
have proved very destructive in its consequences. It 
appears that a canvas cover for alight wagon, had been 
painted in a coachmaker’s shop, during the day; and 
was folded up compactly in the evening, and laid on top 
of the wagon which stood in the shop. Next morning 
it was found that the wagon cover had taken fire, from 
the linseed oil with which it was impregnated, and was 
nearly burnt up, Nothing probably, saved the shop and 
its contents, but the circumstance of their being more of 
tow than cotton in the canvas, which isa less combus- 
tible material. The cotton cords attached to it were to- 
tally consumed, leaving not a vestige behind. 


There has lately arrived from America, in Paris, a cu- 
rious design of an amphibious machine, which combines 
all the properties of a steamboat and a land carriage- 
When on the land it runs upon four wheels, and on ar- 
riving at the bank of any river or lake, which it is ne- 
eessary to cross, the wheels stop and a paddle placed un- 
der the middle begins to play and carries it over the wa- 
ter without any difficulty. It is the invention of an en- 
gineer named Whiston, is in the form of an alligator or 
American crocodile ; its construction is very simple, of 
small expense, it is easily taken to pieces, and quickly 
put together again.—London paper. 

Another instance of the great danger attending the use 
of the spirit lamp, occurred on Friday night in Middagh, 
near Henry street, Brooklyn. A young woman by the 


name of Reed, had her clothes set on fire by the burning | 


vapor of one of these conveniences, which had accident- 
ally burst, and ran into the street literally covered with 
flames, which rose two feet above her head. Fortunately 
they were so promptly extinguished, that, though dread- 
fully burnt, hopes are entertained of her recovery.—.V. 
¥\ Courier. 

London dates of 18th ult. mention the resignation of 








NOTICE. 
Svugscrisers to the New England Farmer can have thei 
volumes neatly half bound, and lettered for 75 cents, by leav 
wg them at the Farmer office, missing numbers supplied. 


500 PIECES ENGLISH MERINOS. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, has received from New York, 
and will be opened on Monday morning, 500 pieces English 
Merinos, of superior quality and colors, being the entire im- 
portation of one of the first importing Houses in the country, 
andin anticipation of the season, will be sold at least 25 per 
cent. lower than they can be afforded in the Autumn. 

augi3 Gis 414, Washington-street. 


COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 


One complete set of 12 Volumes of the New England Farmer 
bound in excellent style. For sale at the Farmer Office. This 
will be found to make a valuable Library for an Agriculturist. 











AGRICULTURAL NOTICE. 


THE Committee on Farms, Fruit, Mulberry, Forest Trees, 
and Shrubs, will meet at the Middlesex Hotel in Concord, on 
Monday Ist day of September next, and proceed to view such 
Farms as may be formally entered for premiums. 

PER ORDER, BENJAMIN DIX, 
JOSEPH BRADLY, 
M. M. RUTTER, 
JOHN H. LORING, 
JAMES EUSTIS, 


Concorp, Aug. 16, 1834. ComMITTEE. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Fine plants of the Methven Scarlet Keen’s Seedling, Mul- 
berry, Royal Scarlet Southborough psc Knerstt’s Pine, 
and Hautboy STRAWBERRIES, for sale by the dozen or 
hundred, at HOVEY & CO.’s, 

aug 16 No. 79 & 81 Cornhill. 


BLACK SEA WHEAT. 

For Sats, a few bushels of this valuable variety of Winter 
Wheat, of which an account mav be found in N. E. Farmer, 
vol. xi, page 118. GEO. C. BARRETT, 

New England Seed Store. 


GRASS SEEDS, (for Fall Sowing.) 
For Sate, at the New England Seed Store, 51 and 52 
North Market street. 
Clover (Northern)—Herds Grass—Red Top—White Clover 
(fine imported)—Lucerne, &e &¢c.—Wholesale and Retail. 











SEEDS, (for West Indies, &c.) 
Merchants and masters of vessels, aud others trading to the 
West Indies, South America, &c. can be furnished with boxes 
of seeds, assorted and suitable for those markets,a $3 and $5 
per box. 
Also smaller assortments at $1 per box. 





SEEDS, Cfor fall sowing) 
For Sag, at the New England Seed Store, connected 
with the N. E. Farmer office, 51 & 52 North Market street. 
White Portugal Onion Seed—Silver Skin, do.—Fall or 
Prickly Spinach—Black Spanish or Winter Radish—Celery, 
&e. &c. aug 13 





BLACK CURRANT WINE. 
A rew Bottles of this wine, so highly esteemed by all ac- 
quainted with its medicinal properties, just received by Gro. 
C. Barrett, 51 and 52 North Market street. aug 13 





t 
GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

An excellent collection of GARDEN and FLoweEr Seeds of 
very best quality, in papers of 6} cents each, constantly on hand 
and for sale at New England Seed Store of 

GEO. C. BARRETT. 





PATENT GRATER CIDER MILL. 


DANIEL LELAND having purchased the patent of the 
above-nainea Mills, would call the attention of Farmers and 
others in this vicinity, to the undersigned certificates of their 
merits, and feels confident that they are superior to any other 
in use, for grinding apples. ayes 

These Mills are drawn by one horse. Six, eight, ten, and 
twelve feet wheels are, used, some with one and some two 
drums. ‘They may be placed in a building, and so fixed as to 
grind upon the press, or into a trough. The following certifi- 
cates will probably give the public some proof of their value. 

“This may certify, that we the Subscribers have made use 
of Joel Farnum’s Patent Grater Cider Mill, for three years past. 
We grind a cheese of cider in one quarter of the time we did 
in the old mill; it grinds better, makes more and better cider ; 
we grind upon the press, and save the shoveling of the pumice, 
and the juice may be extracted in less time. 

. Joun Crark, 2d. 

Medway, August 8, 1833. James P. CLARK.” 


“This may certify, that we the Subscribers have used the 
above-named machine for three years last past, and approve of 
the plan of grinding apples. We save one third part of labour 
and time in grinding and laying up a cheese of cider. It grinds 
better than the old mills generally do, the cider is clearer and 
contains less sediment; the cider is pressed out in less time, 
and the mills are kept in repair at less expense than the old 
mills. Aaron LELAND, 
Sherburne, Aug. 9, 1833. JoserH P. LELanp.” 


“This may certify, that I have assisted in the making of ci- 
der in the above-named mills, and consider it a valuable im- 
rovement in the making of cider. At one time we ground and 
aid up, apples sufficient for eight barrels of cider, in forty 
minutes, by the watch. We save one half of the time, in 
grinding and layiag up the cheese. 

Sherburne, Aug. 9, 1833. JotHam W. Rocers.” 
For further particulars, apply to J. R. NEWELL, Agricul- 
tural Warehouse, where Mills are on hand or will be furnished 
at short notice, or to DANIEL LELAND, Sherbume. 
P.S.—D. L. will furnish the Horse Power end Mills, and 
set them up for $75, and find all materials necessary—any dis- 
tance within 20 miles of Sherburne, Mass. 

Sherburne, Aug. 13, 1834. eop6w 

















FROM TO 
APPLES,russets, . . . ...« « , barrel , 
Beans, white,. . . . . . «+ « | bushel 200; 2 
BeEF,mess,(new) . . . . . ~ | barrel | 10 00 
Cargo; NG. J.) .) 66s 3% ae 7 50) 7 75 
OMNIS sy ooo. ose) 4) % Yel e ~ 6 25) 6 50 
Breswax,(American) . . . . | pound 18 Q2 
BurreR, inspected, No.1, new, - 13 15 
CHEESE, new milk, . oy ae « 8 9 
skimmed milk, . . . . ie ‘4 5 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . os 45 
southern, geese,. . . ad 35 40 
FiLax, American,. + . + « | pound 9 10 
FLAXSEED,. . + « | bushel} 1 50} 1 62 
FLour, Genesee, eash. | barrel | 5 00) 5 25 
Baltimore, Howard str. new “ 5 37 
Baltimore, wharf, ee 5 25! 5 50 
Alexandria, . cE Sse " 5 25) 5 37 
Grain, Corn,northern yellow,. . | oushel 72 73 
southern yellow, . = 68 69 
OO <n 46 isthent «“ 67; 68 
Rye, Northern, ... . - 65 75 
cre. OR ae ce re 60 66 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) sei 41 42 
Hay, best English, > one ton | 20 00; 21 00 
Eastern screwed, . . . . - 13 00} 14 00 
Hard pressed, . . . . . 7 12 00} 13 00 
LU. Pa erat . + | gallon 36 ww 
Hops, Ist quality . . . + + | pound 12 14 
2d quality a * 10 12 
LaRD, Boston, Ist sort, (none) pound 
Southern, Istsort,. . . . % 7 73 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . es 17 
" upper, . . lb. 10, 12 
Dry Hide, sole. - . | pound 15 17 
i upper, . ‘ 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 21 23 
Baltimore, sole, ae 22 24 
LIME, best sort Stes Bo cask 25 90 
Pork, Mass.inspec.,extraclear, . | barrel | 17 00] 18 00 
avy, Mess,. >a be ¥ig 13 00! 13 50 
Bone, middlings,. . . . Ze 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass, . ‘ bushe! | 2 37) 2 50 
Red Top, northern, . Mr 1 00 
Red Clover, northern, . . | pound | 8 
White Dutch Honeysuckle "i 28); 33 
TAEbow  t0G, woo eck 8 ewt 7 00; 750 
WOOL, prime or Saxony Fleeces, 60 65 
American, full blood,washed | pound 50 52 
do. 3-4ths — do. a 43)" 48 
do. 1-2 do. - 35 40 
do. 1-4andcommon 4 30) 55 
Native washed, . . .. * 33) 40 
= . {Pulledsuperfine, . wi 4 50 52 
5% |istLambs, .. . . 40, 42 
Siq2dq “ aS « 37] 40 
on|3d “ ote a: 2; 35 
Zz IstSpmning,. . . - 35 40 











Soathern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per Ib. 








PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 


Hams, northern, pound 9% 10 
southern, 2 ha o 9 
Pork, wholehogs, . . . + « Bo 64 7 
PouLTRY, (uncertain) . . . . . | 
ee eee eee “ 14) 17 
FO MO sss ve ub ease - 20} 2% 
BOG8) hs eS Do Sa 18 20 
PoTATOES, (new) . . % . . . | bushel 75|1 00 
CripER, (according to quality,) . barrel 

















(We have received no Brighton Market report 
this week. 





SPLENDID TULIPS. 

JUST RECEIVED, from the Horticultural Gardens congected 
with the New England Seed Store— Roe, 

A splendid collection of TULIP ROOTS, now in fine order 
for transplanting—comprising some of the most beautiful varie- 
ties cultivated in this vicinity, viz: 


Marriage de ma Fille—beautifully striped, and very large. 
Scssem, Elephant, Duke of York, 
Prince Charles, | Van Thol,veryearly. Proserpine, 
Rosy on White, 


White and Purple, with all the variety of striped, flamed, 
&c. upon all the different ground colors—single and douhle— 
Parrots—Bizarres, &c. 

Assortment of finest, $2 Os doz. 

Assortments at $1.50 and $1 per doz. 


Also, Common Tulip Roots of all colors and good size, at 
$5 per 100 roots. : : 
As above, Gladiolus Communis, er Sword — 


51 & 52 North Market 
GEO. C. BARRETT. : 


For Sale at the Farmer Office, 
Boston. 
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ADDRESS TO YOUNG LADIES. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

Wit you permit me, dear young friends, to 
speak to you freely as to daughters ? You doubt- 
less need no argument to convince you of the ex- 
cellence of industry. We will devote a fewthoughts 
only to those branches of it which belong peculiar- 
ly to our own sex. It is one of our privileges, that 
we have such a variety of interesting employments. 
Time need never hang upon our hands, ‘who have 
it continually in our power to combine amusement 
with utility. If we leave any vacancy for ennui to 
creep in, it must surely be our own fault. 

Needle-work, in all its countless forms of use, 
elegance and ornament, has been the appropriate 
occupation of women.—From the shades, where 
its simple process, was but to unite the fig leaf, to 
the days when the most exquisite tissues of em- 
broidery rivalled nature’s pencil, it has been their 
duty and their resource. The most delicate efforts 
of the needle claim a high rank among female ac- 
complishments.—But its necessary departments 
should be thoroughly understood. The numerous 
modifications of mending are not beneath the no- 
tice of the most refined young lady. To keep her 
own wardrobe perfectly in order, she doubtless 
considers her duty. A-just regard to economy—a 
wish to add to the comfort of all around—and a 
desire to aid in the relief of the poor, will induce 
her to become expert in these inventions, by which 
the various articles of apparel are repaired, altered 
or renovated. A very sensible, rational self-com- 
placency arises from the power of making * auld 
claiths look amaist as well as new.” 

I regret that the quiet employment of knitting 
has become so nearly obsolete.—In many parts of 
Europe it continues a favorite branch of female 
occupation. It is so among the classic shades of 
Greece ; and Russell, in his tour in Germany, 
speaking of the Saxon ladies says, ‘‘ they are mod- 
els of industry at home or abroad, knitting and 
needle-work know no interruption. A lady going 
to her rout would think little of forgetting her fan, 
but conid not spend half an hour without her im- 
plements of husbandry. At Dresden, even the 
theatre is no protection against knitting-needles. 
I have seen a lady gravely lay down her work, 

, Wipe away the tears which the sorrows of Theck- 
la’s or Walstein’s death had brought into her eyes, 
and quietly resume her knitting.” Knitting is 
adapted to those little intervals of time when it 
would be scarcely convenient to collect.the more 
complicated apparatus of needle-work. It is the 
friend of twilight. That sweet season of reflec- 
tion, so happily described by a Scotch writer, as 
that brief period “* when the shuttle stands still 
before the lamp is lighted.” Neither are the pro- 
ductions of the knitting needles valueless, as those 
who take no part in them are disposed to pro- 
nounce. Yet, if there are any who coféider so 
humble a branch of economy unworthy their re- 
gard, they may still be induced to patronize it, for 
the sake of the comfort it administers unto the 
poor. Their laborious occupations and limited 
leisuré often preclude their, attention to this em- 
ployment, and a pair of thick stockings in winter 
will be usually found a most acceptable gift to 
their shuddering little ones. Knitting seems to 
have a native affinity with social feeling. It leaves 
the thoughts at liberty for conversation, and yet 
imparts just enough of the serene and self satisfied 
sensation of industry, to promote good humor and 
prepare for the pleasant interchange of society. 





I recollect in my early days, sometimes seeing 
a number of most respectable elderly ladies, col- 
lected for an afternoon visit, all knitting, all happy, 
all discussing the various topics of neighborly con- 
cerns, with friendly interest and delight. I saw 
benevolent smiles beaming from their faces, and 
formed a fancied union between knitting and con- 
tentment which perchance is not yet broken. I[ 
observed that the fabrics which they wrought, to 
protect the feet of their household, were often 
composed of yarn manufactured by their own 
hands. And here, permit me to advert to that 
almost forgotten utensil, the large spinning wheel. 
From the universal, yet gentle exercise it affords 
the limbs, the chest, and the whole frame, it is al- 
together the best mode of domestic calisthenics 
which has hitherto been devised. It is well adapt- 
ed to those periods whien, from a succession of 
storms, ladies are prevented from going into the 
open air, and begin to feel the lassitude of a too 
sedentary life. By a change of habits in the com- 
munity, and the introduction of machinery on a 
large scale, domestic mguufactures have become a 
less prominent branch of economy. Still a degree 
of alliance subsists between them. Materials for 
winter stockings might be profitably prepared in 
families. Durable flannels and even handsome 
carpets, have been often the productions of deli- 
cate hands. Among a large family of sisters, the 
cheerful operations of the spinning wheel assume 
the character of an amusement, and are said to 
promote a happy flow of spirits. Were my own 
sex as great admirers of antiquity as the other, I 
might bespeak a most creditable chronology for 
this same science of spinning, and present a for- 
midable list of princesses, aud women of high de- 
gree, who patronized it by their example. Yet 
inasmuch as there are but few lady antiquarians, 
and I have not the temerity to undertake to bring 
an exploded thing into fashion, I plead for the 
great spinning wheel, solely as a salutary mode of 
exercise, and not one inconsistent with domestic 
economy. ‘To females who suffer for want of 
muscular action—and there are many such among 
the higher classes—physicians have prescribed a 
variety of substitutes, such as sweeping, polishing 
furniture, jumping the rope, playing at battledore, 
modifications of calisthenics, &c. In some of these 
the effort is too violent; in others it may be car- 
ried to excess, through excitement or competition 
—but regular exercise upon the spinning-wheel 
has been known to give the valetudinarian strength, 
and to remove incipient tendency to pulmonary 
disease. 

With regard to the culinary art, I should be 
pleased to persuade my young ladies to become 
somewhat adepts in it. Not that I believe to tempt 
the palate with high seasoned dishes, and induce 
indigestion and debility among one’s guests and 
dearest friends, is true benevolence, though some 
benevolent ladies may practise it. But that super- 
intendence of a table, which unites neatness with 
comfort, consults health and prevents prodigality, 
and the power of personally supplying it with sal- 
utary or elegant preparations, is an accomplish- 
ment of no slight order. It need not follow that a 
thorough knowledge of housekeeping is incompat- 
ible with intellectual tastes and attainments. There 
is indeed no native affinity between them ; but she 
will display the greatest mental energy, who can 
reconcile such discrepancies, compose their wel- 
fare and become adept in each. This may be ef- 
fected ; we have had repeated examples. It will 











suffice our present purpose to cite one. ‘The ac- 
complished editor of the Juvenile Miscellany, 
whose prolific pen enters almost every departinent 
of current literature, to instruct and delight, is al- 
so the author of the ** Frugal Housewife ;” and able 
practically to illustrate its numerous and valuable 
precepts. You will probably think, my young 
friends, that an essay on such bomely and anti- 
quated subjects might have been spared. But 
white home continues to be the province of wo- 
man, nothing that relates to its comfort, order, and 
economical arrangement should be held of slight 
import. That these complicated duties may be 
well and gracefully performed, some foundation 
should be laid for them in youth. 

It has been alleged as an objection to the pres- 
ent expanded system of female education, that it 
creates dislike to the humble occupations of the 
domestic sphere. It becomes those wlio enjoy 
these heightened privileges, to disprove the argu- 
ment, and to free themselves from the ingratitude 
of repaying the increased’ liberality of the other 
sex, with disregard to their interests and happiness. 
This responsibility rests much with the rising gen- 
eration. We, therefore, who are almost ready to 
pass off the stage, entreat you, our daughters, not 
to despise that domestic industry which walks 
hand in hand with respectability and contentment. 
We pray you to show that love of books is not in- 
consistent with what republican simplicity expects 
from his daughters, and that knowledge need be 
no hindrance to duty. 








BOOKS UPON AGRICULTURE, &c. 

The Complete Farmer, - - Price, 
Deane’s New England Farmer, - 7 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 
Loudon’s do. of Gardening, e 
New American Orchardist, 
New American Gardener, = - 
Planter’s Guide, (Arboricultural,) 
American Farriery, - 
Hind’s , do. - 
Moubray on Poultry, - 
Farmer’s Own Book, - 
Frugal Housewife, - 
Cobb’s Treatise on Silk and Mulberry, ¥ 
Forsyth on Fruit Trees, - - 
Pomological Manual, 2 vols. each, - 
Prince on the Vine, : - 
Coxe on Fruit Trees, - - 
Nicol’s Planter’s Calender, - 
Nuttall’s Ornithology, new edition, - 
Florist’s Manual, &c. dc. &c. - 

For Sale at the Farmer Office, GEO. C. BARRET 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but these who pay withm 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitledto a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. ’ 

(<> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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New York—G. C. THoRBuURN, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—W. THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphio—D. & C. LANDRETH, 85 Chesnut-street, 
Baltimore—Il. 1. Hircucock, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. Parkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y—Ww.Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gar. 
Middlebury, Vt-—Wicut CHapman, Merchant. 
a tao Sete & Co. Booksellers. 
Newhuryport—EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Augusta, Me.—Wittarp SNELL, Druggist. 

oodstock, Vt.—J. A. PRaTT. 
Portland, Me.—Cotman, Hotpen & Co. Booksellers. 
Bangor, Me.—Wm. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S.—P.J. Horianp, Esq. Editor of Recordes. 
St. Louis—Gro. Hotton. 





Printed for Gro. C. Barrett by Forp & DamreELs, 
who execute every description of Book and Fancy Print 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for print- 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barrett, at the Agricul- 
tural Warehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 





